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Power through which I had obtained strength|tempt she must endure if she joined the 
to give up the thing called for. 1 can truly|Quakers. She made application to be united 
Two|say I have never for a moment regretted in|to that people, and being received amongst 
any strait giving them up. At that time I/them, she experienced for a time great in- 
had not read a page in a Friend’s book that I| ward comfort and quiet. The difficulties she 
remember. But after this, my mind being|had anticipated from outward opposition, did 
prepared, I picked up John Woolman’s jour-|not prove so great as she expected, although 
nal, and said in my heart I will look in this|the contempt manifested by the looks and 
book to see if there is any sense in anything|manners of her relations, if not expressed in 
a Quaker'can write. Before I had read many| words, must have been trying to her feel- 
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For “The Friend.” 

Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 318.) 

arrison Ratcliff attended, at least at times, 

eeting of Friends in the neighborhood of 

r residence, and Mildred sometimes ac- 

panied him. She had once before her 


pages, my spirit was broken and my heart 
contrited under an impression that the want 
of sense was in me, and not in the Quakers. 
I was blinded with tears and had to shut the 
book. Yet from time to time, and little by 
little, being anxious to see the contents, I read 
it through as secretly as possible. Truly I 
had not got half through, before I thought I 
saw the beauty of holiness shine in his re- 
marks, brighter than I ever saw the sun shine 
the clearest day. What he said on the sub- 


ject of oppression answered to the exercise 


through which I had passed on the same sub- 


riage been at a meeting, but appears to /ject, as face answereth to face in a glass. 


@ derived no satisfaction therefrom. She 


sof Friends, “Going sometimes with my |of 


“ Although now in a good degree convinced 
the principles Friends profess, yet there 


and to their silent meetings, I sat among] was something in me that felt abhorrence at 
a, wondering at such a manner of holding|the idea of ever being called a Quaker, noti 


ligious meeting, it being to me as lost withstanding the fervent desire of my sou 
time that I might havoimproved atmy}|duy and nIght to become an HUMVIE follo 


wer 


‘meeting. Truly a silent meeting was alljof the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom I did be- 


ishness 
‘will and must be, to those whose views are 
vard, and who need the melody of tone or 
voice of words to raise their minds to Him, 
according to the declaration of His be- 
d Son, is a spirit, and must be worshipped 
birit and in truth. But the sincere seeker 
truth, can hardly fail eventually to un- 
tand the beauty and excellence of waiting 
re the Lord in meetings for a renewal of 
ngth. Mildred says, “I had not gone to 
of these meetings, before in secret 
my spirit bowed before Him that seeth 
ecret, greatly desiring that as He alone 
ihe power, he would show me whether 
Was any sense in such meetings. Wading 
deeps I went on for a few years, some- 
sat Friends’ meetings, sometimes at the 
ts’ meetings. Whilst sitting in one of 
latter, I received strength to give up the 
ilaves left me by my parents. On account 
1ese slaves I had suffered much in mind 
t my sleep went from me. Being of a 
te constitution, I saw no way that I 
i get along without the help of these 
®s. Noone knew but Him who seeth in 
st, through what I passed on their ac- 
t, until as I was sitting in a Baptist meet- 
was enabled to give up that uncertain 
ence, and cast all my care on the Lord. 
ive me His promise in secret that this 
dence on Him should not fail, but should 
hile life continued. At this my spirit 
and said, It is enough. Truly my 
did then flow as a river. 
Went home rejoicing in that Mighty 


to me.” So they are, and so they |lieve according to the Scriptures. I continued 


going to the Baptist meeting and Friends by 
turns, until when I got to their (Baptist) 
meeting-house door, it seemed to me I felt a 
hand, though invisible, clap me on my right 
shoulder, and with it I heard the language, in 
secret, yet plain and intelligible, ‘Thou hast 
no business here.’ I did not know what to 
make of it. Though startled, I went in and 
took my seat; but my peace was broken so 
that I could not enjoy the meeting. I went 
to the Baptist meeting again and again, and 
as often as I did so, felt the same invisible 
hand, when reaching the door, with increas- 
ing power, clap me on my right shoulder, and 
heard the same language, ‘ Thou hast no busi- 
ness here.’ My poor mind was all in confu- 
sion. I had a great life in singing, but I had 
no pleasure in it in those meetings. I had 
not then felt any concern about singing or 
compliments not being right. Such was the 
state of my mind I did not know what to do. 
My distress increased so when I went to the 
Baptist meeting, that I gave it up, and went 
to no meeting for a time. On First-day I 
would read Friends’ books. My peace some- 
times was great whilst at home reading, not- 
withstanding my stubborn determination not 
to be called a Quaker. Oh the matchless 
mercy, the long-suffering of the good Shep- 
herd who laid down his life for the sheep, was 
marvellously manifested in waiting for a poor 
nothing like me.” 


ings. 

Mildred and her husband near this time ap- 
pear, from a passage in a letter of one of her 
sisters, to have removed to the neighborhood 
of Lynchburg. She was a member of South 
River Monthly Meeting. Her husband con- 
tinued unconnected with any religious society, 
but probably went with her to Friends’ meet- 
ing at least on First-days. 

After a few years, great conflict of mind 
again became her portion, under a persuasion 
that the Lord was calling and preparing her 
publicly to advocate his cause. 

Henry Hull, a valuable minister from Stan- 
ford, Dutchess county, in the State of New 
York, being on a religious visit in Virginia, 
attended a First-day meeting at South River, 
on the 4th of the Highth month, 1799. Mil- 


dred Ratcliff was at the meeting: and as 
Henry remained several days in the neigh- 


borhood, she on Second-day, the 5th, paid him 
a visit. He thus describes the occurrence :— 
“One morning as I sat alone in the parlor 
of a Friend’s house, I saw a woman ride up 
to the door, on which I stepped out and as- 
sisted her to dismount. She came in, and as 
we were sitting facing each other at opposite 
sides of the room, the descendings of Heaven- 
ly good soon spread over our minds; and I 
believe neither of us spoke for half an hour, 
but continued sitting in profound silence. My 
mind was dipped into feeling with her, and I 
fully believed she was a chosen handmaid of 
the Lord, and laboring under deep discourage- 
ment at the prospect of becoming a public 
advocate for the precious cause of the Beloved 
of her soul. Our mental eye I believe was 
mutually directed to Him who openeth and 
no man can shut, and shutteth and no man 
openeth; and when He is pleased to create 
the fruit of the lips, blessed are they that 
obey; but at present my lips seemed sealed. 
“After some time thus spent, we engaged 
in pleasant conversation, and I found she had 
been at meeting the day before, and had now 
come to have some of our company. My 
mind seemed so interested for her, that I went 
to visit her at her own house. Her husband 
not being a Friend, and of a very volatile dis- 
position, no way opened for me to communi- 
cate my feelings to her vocally ; but I did so 
fully and clearly in a letter I wrote to her a 
few days afterwards, to which she replied, ac- 
knowledging that I was favored with a clear 


About the year 1793, Mildred Ratcliff found | view of the tried state of her mind.” 


After meet-|strength given her from on high, enabling her 


The following is a copy of the letter sent 


to bear the prospect of the ridicule and con-|by Henry Hull to Mildred Ratcliff. 
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Goose Creek, 8th mo. 19th, 1799. 

Beloved friend Mildred Ratcliff,—I received 
thy acceptable letter yesterday, but being at 
a meeting in the evening, and having a letter 
to write to my dear wife, [ have hardly time 
to acknowledge the receipt thereof. We set 
out for Kentucky this morning. If I live to 
return, I shall endeavor to give thee some ac- 
count of our journey. In the mean time, my 
dear friend, [ hope we shall be preserved, 
feeling sensible of the blessings received in 
being brought to the knowledge of the Truth. 
I shall not be disappointed if thou hast to tell 
unto others what the Lord has done for thee. 
If so, oh be faithful! Thou wilt find it a great 
work, and very humbling at times to the 
creature. 
the Most High, His Spirit and power will sup- 
port thee, and thou wilt know the right time 
out of the willings and runnings, or activity 
of the creature. Then thou wilt know thy 
peace truly to flow as a river. Tell me, be- 
loved in the Lord, am I altogether mistaken? 
Thou mayst use freedom, for I had not been 
in thy company many minutes, before I found 
thee to be a sister in the Truth. My love in 
the life of our Lord, runs freely towards thee. 
If I am mistaken, I may take more care for 
time to come. My love to thy husband; and 
thyself in flowings not to be described fully 
in this way. 

I remain thy friend and brother, 
Henry Hurt. 


The above language: “Thou wilt find it a 
great work, and very humbling at times to 
the creature,” from the pen of that well in- 
structed scribe, Henry Hull, in respect to the 
exercise of the ministry, is no doubt the ex- 


porianaa of all. the oreatest as well as the 
- least, who, under the weight of the “ woe,” 


and the constraining power of the cross of 


Christ, feel that their peace and salvation 
consist in their being resigned and faithful in 
telling to others what the Lord has done for 
their souls. The more this effort, however 
feeble, to exalt and magnify His kingdom and 
power in the earth, is done in the cross to our 
natural wills, the less is the danger that it 
will prove our snare. Tor if, as we are told, 
all the motions of the life are cross to the cor- 
rupt part, then the fleshly, forward mind is 
not so likely to be set up by, or glory in it. 
The Apostle Paul tells the Corinthians, “I 
was with you in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much trembling. And my speech and my 


preaching was not with enticing words of 


man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power: that your faith should 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” Again, near the end of the 
same chapter he writes: “ Which things also 
we speak, not in the words which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth; comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
Does not this clearly call for submission to 
the regenerating power of the Redeemer’s 
grace, and His thoroughly cleansing baptism, 
in order that “the natural man” with all his 
dross, and tin, and reprobate silver, the un- 
changed and unrenewed ehild of the first 


But if thou moves in the counsel of 
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possess, may be burned up or laid in the dust ; 
and the power which is of God alone exalted 
to the praise and glory of His ever-excellent 
Name? This Henry Hull had no doubt in 
much self-abasement proved to be “a great 
work, and very humbling at times to the crea- 
ture.” Itis likewise consonant with the re- 
quisitions of the Saviour in apostolic times, 
viz: “Behold I send the promise of my Father 
upon you; but tarry ye in the city of Jerusa- 
lem, until ye be endued with power from on 
high.” May all wait for this indispensable 
anointing, in inwardness, and watchfulness, 
and deep prostration of soul before the un- 
changeable “I Am” of His people. Whose 
power, while it can alone sustain and preserve 
on the living foundation, is at the same time 
equal to all their need ; being conveyed in the 
unfailing promise, “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee : for my strength is made perfect in weak- 


ness.” 
(To be continued.) 
——___2>—___——__ 


From “Good Health.” 
Animals as Fellow-Boarders. 
(Concluded from page 314.) 

On the English coast is another soldier crab, 
who has for his principal fellow-boarder a sea- 
anemone. This connection is remarkable on 
many accounts, and especially for the good 
understanding which subsists between the 
crab and his attendant. Lieut.-Colonel Stuart 
Wortley has not hesitated to pry into the 
domestic life of these creatures, and this is 
what he says about them. The hermit crab 
never fails to offer the best morsels of his cap- 
tures to his neighbor, and frequently inquires 
during the journey if he is hungry. But itis 
when the crab has to change his house that 
his care and attention are redoubled. He 
assiats tho anomonoe to mava with all the ad- 
dress of which he is capable, and if the pro- 
posed new house does not suit him another is 
selected, that the Adamsia may be fully satis- 
fied. 

More than a hundred species of soldier 
crabs, scattered through all seas, are known, 
and all lead the same sort of life. 

Another sort of companionship is noticed 
amongst crabs of the genus Dromia (Squinado), 
which are of moderate size, and instead of 
lodging in a cell, dress themselves up from 
their early youth with a living colony of 
polyps, who grow with their growth. This 
colony has for its usual basis a live Aleyonium 
(Mermaid’s Finger, or Cow pap), which covers 
the carapace and adapts itself as it develops 
to the inequalities of the cephalo-thorax, so 
that it seems an integral portion of the crab. 
Sertularia and Coryne grow in abundance 
upon the Alcyonium, mixed with sea-weeds, 
and the Squinado, masked by the living bur- 
den which he bears like Atlas on his shoulders, 
marches sedately to the capture of his prey. 
Concealed in the bush of a virgin forest, he 
has no fear of attracting the attention of an 
enemy. There are many mysteries to bring 
to light concerning the inoffensive population 
which the Squinado carries whenever he has 
blood to shed. 


f Frxep Frttow Boarpers. 
The fellow-boarders of which we have been 
speaking, preserve their full and entire inde- 


pendence at all periods of their lives, and as 
they only undergo ordinary changes in form, 


the epoch of puberty approaches they ma 
choice of a host, throw off all their travell 
appendages, including their eyes, change thj 
clothes, and become completely depend 
upon the animal that carries them. Othe 
again, only renounce their independence 
a time, and preserve even during their sequ 
tration their proper form and their organs 
locomotion. The most interesting of the fix 
fellow-boarders are evidently the barnag 
which cover the skin of whales. They 
like all the others, free during their infanc 
but for motives of their own, they locate the 
selves on the head or the back of these gr 
Cetaceans, which they never quit when o 
settled. That which is of especial importa 
to these companionship is that each wh 
lodges particular species, so that the felle 
boarding Crustacea are like a flag of nati 
ality, and the equipment causes the ship to 
recognized. The great northern whale M 
ticetus, which our hardy and patient neighh 
discovered on seeking a passage to India 
she East, a species which never quits the 
does not carry barnacles. It is this wh 
that was already known to Iceland fish 
men of the twelfth century. These intre 
whalers distinguished between a north 
whale without calcareous adhesions, an 
southern whale with them. This last is 
celebrated whale of the temperate regic 
the “North-Kaper,” which the Basques hun 
from the tenth century in the Channel, 
which at a later period they chased as fa: 
Iceland. 

From the time of the ancients a fish 
known, whose position was not well made 
until our day, and which seems to belong 
the category of fellow-boarders. It is 
Echineis, or Remora, an animal found in 
Mediterranean and other seas, attached to 
bodies of large fish, especially sharks, 
means of an apparatus for adhesion situa 
on its head. It has sometimes been confou 
ed with the pilot fish. It is a fellow-boa 
but, contrary to those just mentioned, 
free itself when it pleases, and seek a 1 
host. It lives by its captures during 
voyage. The Remora has always attrac 
the attention of observers. In the eyes of 
ancients a singular being, no matter of w 
sort, must have some peculiar action upon 
animal economy, and could not fail to er 
into the composition of divers therape 
preparations. Pliny pretends that the Rem 
served to compose poisons capable of ex 
guishing the fires of love. 4 

The sailors now, as of old, are convir 
that if one of these little fish adheres toas 
it arrests its course. 

That which is not doubtful is that the 
habitants of the coast of Mozambique tu 
account the Remora’s faculty of attack 
itself to animals, for they put a ring in 
tail, to which they attach a line, and let i 
in the sea and stick to what prey it may f 
Thus Remora-fishing is the counterpar 
hawking. “a 

There are likewise fellow-boarders, wh 
their early growth place themselves utr 
the protection of a complaisant neighbo: . 
parent, and are then transported to their 
tination. These do not lose the characte 
their youth. Among them are the youn 


the Caligus ; for, according to the observat 


Adam, to whom the things of the Spirit of|their true nature has rarely been understood. 
God are foolishness, with whatever “enticing| By the side of these we see others who are 
words of man’s wisdom” he may display or! only free during their young days, and when 


of M. Hesse, of Brest, these Crustacean 
order to reach the fish they are destined 
attach themselves to a parent or a frient 
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aid of an appendix of the cephalo-thorax, 
I x rowed to their residence. — by me;’ and he drew from under his pillow a 
1 the bottom of ponds and rivers there] well-worn copy of one of the earliest editions 
Rotifers and Infusoria which attach them-|of my father’s hymns, and handed it to my 
es to Crustaceans and insects, and travel| father. 
» the Cirripeds of the whales. There thus| “listen, brother,’ said my father ; ‘these 
st fellow-boarders of the two categories in young gentlemen and I have just oasis from 
lower ranks of aquatic animals. F Geneva.’ ‘ You have come from Geneva ? then 
We shall finish by remarking, that in all) perhaps you have seen M. Malan? ‘ Certainly 
rbinations between individuals of different|T have; we all know him well; and I can as- 
les, as between those of different species,/sure you, that if he were here he would re- 
| always find the object attained, the con-|mind you that he has only been a feeble and 
vation of the individual and the conserva-|imperfect instrument of good to you; and he 
1 of the species. These phenomena evi-| would speak to you above all, not of himself, 
itly depend on the secret ordinance of/a poor sinner as you are, but of the eternal 
yvidence, and the life of the humblest worm grace and perfection of our blessed Lord.’ 
igs from the same thread as that of the|'The conversation lasted a few moments longer; 
jatest mammal. A breath suffices for their| my father prayed ; then, when we had sung 
ation and their annihilation. God holds together one of the hymns which Jeanette 
chains of all their existences, and conducts| knew, he prepared to leave, telling her that 
mm to their end. it is for us to observe the|/ he was to preach the next day, Sunday, at 
4s, and to guess in generalizing them the} Moatiers. When he had got to the door, how- 
3 by which they are regulated. And iflever, he stopped, and returning once more to 
have need of an hypothesis to guide us|the bed where the old man was lying with 
ough the dark places, do not let us assign| folded hands, said to him, with emotion, ‘My 
it the importance of a scientific conquest,| father, God himself to whom you will so soon 
this hypothesis is only a beacon to guide| depart, has granted your prayer. 1am Malan 
on our route. of Geneva; your brother in the faith of our 
++. _lessed Saviour.’ 

“The poor old man, fixing his streaming 
eyes upon him in a long and ardent gaze, and 
slowly raising his trembling hands, exclaimed, 
‘Bless me,,bless me before I die! You, whom 
I have so long prayed God to send to me, 
bless me now that I have the joy of seeing 
you!’ Falling on his knees at the bedside, 
my father replied, in tones which betrayed 
his deep feeling, ‘You ought rather to bless 
me, for you are old enough to be my father. 
But all blessing comes from God alone; let us 
ence moro ask it—-of —Him-togethor.’...And, 
folding in his arms the lowly brother whom 
he felt he should never see again till they met 
in the better country, he invoked upon him 
‘the peace which Jesus gives’ and we left the 
hamlet. 

«The next morning he preached at Moittiers, 


For “The Friend.” 

Life of Caesar Malan. 

; (Concluded from page 319.) 
+The next morning we started at the dawn 
Jay. After having walked for about two 
ars, we went to a village inn to have some 
fee. Whilst we were waiting for it, my 
her noticed that the young woman in at- 
dance stopped from time to time to put 
apron to her eyes. ‘You seem to be in 
buble?’ he asked, ‘Alas, sir, only a few days 
o I lost my poor husband, and of course I 
very unhappy.’ Making room for her be- 
e him on the form, ‘Come here, my poor 
yman,’ he said, ‘let me speak to you of the 
mforting promises of the gospel. He had 
‘ got far when his companion interrupted 
m by asking if she might go and fetch her 
lend Jeanette. ‘She will be delighted to 
ar you,’ she explained, ‘she too speaks to 
5 very often of these good things. She 
on returned with a young peasant, and we 

’t my father alone with them. 
« A moment afterwards, he beckoned to us 
ough the window to go with him to visit 
sanette’s father, who was lying ill, close by. 
fe were conducted to a little wooden house, 
id into a large room, at the end of which, 
sar the window, lay a white-haired old man. 
Mather, said she, ‘I have brought you a 
jinister of the gospel.’ ‘God be praised,’ 
‘id the invalid, as my father seated himself] way. I said to my father,—why, 


val. To the former place came Jeanette, with 


hear the foreign minister. 


;his side; soon discovering in him signs of] tell,—‘I feel as if that man was a pious Chris- 
enuine and touching piety. In the conver-|tian.’ ‘Nothing easier than to find out,’ he|ing 
ition which followed, he asked him: how he|replied; and quickly turning to the stranger, 
ad arrived at a knowledge of his Saviour.{said smilingly, ‘Will you take my hand, sir, 
In this bed,’ he replied, ‘where I have lain|if I offer it?’ ‘Eh, sir, said the old man, re- 


acd 
. 


ir many years; and through reading a book| moving his hat, ‘you do me a great honot 


hritten by a Mr. Malan of Geneva. Ah! had|‘ And what if it were in the name of the Lord God that the eveni 
not been aged and infirm, I should long ago} Jesus that I offer it?” ‘Then give me both should be 


fave gone there to see him. Look here, sir,| your hands, my beloved brother,’ he exclaim- 1erg. f 
A long conversation followed between which, in His wisdom and love, He is wont to 


‘ou cannot think how earnestly I have en-|ed. 


and in the afternoon at the village of Grand- 


her friend, and quite a crowd from their vil- 
lage, a distance of more than three leagues, to 


« An incident which occurred the day after 
the sermon at Moatiers may serve to illustrate 
the easy and affectionate manner with which 
my father was in the habit of addressing the 
first person whom he might chance to meet. 
As he stood behind me watching while I was 
sketching some rocks at the opening of an 


abrupt gorge, a tall old man passed us on his « ) 
I cannot] pursuits, your readings, everything on which 
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‘Stay,’ was the reply, ‘here it is, it’s always soldiery, and two captains and an Israelite 


have been my fellow-travellers the whole day. 
They talked a great deal, all the way along, 
of their campaign of Baden, and they noticed 
here and there the battle-fields, redoubts, 
burnt dwellings, &c. I held my tongue. At 
length, after about three hours of it, when 
they had warmed up a little in their descrip- 
tion, I said to the Israelite, ‘Tell them from 
me that in heaven there will be no more war.’ 
He did so; upon which one of the captains 
remarked to me, ‘ Yes, yes; but if there were 


Baden men there, there would be no peace.’ 


‘There, there will be neither Baden nor Prus- 
sian,’ was the reply, ‘but children of peace— 


the saved.’ 
“A deep silence succeeded the military 


storm. ‘Then I said to the Jew, ‘Tell them 
the Lord Jesus calls Himself the Prince of 
Peace. Again he complied, very seriously ; 
whereupon the captain next to me turned 
round and said, in an undertone, ‘ If we were 
lovers of order, there would be no more war.’ 
‘Rather,’ said I, ‘if we were Christians. But 
it is not 80: we kill one another, though we 
are men, and of the same blood!’ He sighed, 
and pressed my hand. Thenceforth the con- 
versation was quieter, and when we parted, 
we wished one another a pleasant journey.” 


The labors of C. Malan were not confined 


to his own country, but between the years 


1822 and 1856, he repeatedly visited England, 
France, Holland and Belgium. The last of 


these missionary visits was in 1856, to the 
Vaudois Valley, in Piedmont. His increasing 
age and infirmities after this, confined him to 


the near vicinity of his home. Of his own 


preaching, he thus remarks: “At the com- 


mencement of my ministry I often attributed 


to the Holy Spirit’s operation, impressions 
prodnand anly hy persnasive hnman language. 


More than once have I had to note of that 


time, that I was building with hay and stub- 


ble. For many years, however, I have learnt 
that not every religious emotion comes from 
above. I know that the Holy Spirit alone 
gives life. I try to discern his whisper with- 
in, and to follow Him, as I repeat His teach- 
ings.” 

in his own family C. Malan was greatly 
beloved. His versatile talents and acquire- 
ments enabled him to direct the course of his 
children’s education, and to provide many 
ways of interesting and instructing them. In 
bringing up his family he endeavored to im- 
plant in them rules of action which might be 
of constant use to them in after life. One of 
these was to do every thing as in the pre- 
sence of their Heavenly Father. “Shun, in 
your companionship, your amusements, your 


you cannot heartily implore the divine bless- 
The last few years of his life were passed 
in comparative isolation, and in feeble health. 
His son remarks that he had to submit “to 
that general desertion by which it pleases 
ng of His beloved ones 
accompanied after their day of ac- 
tion and energy is over, and by means of 


eated the Lord that I might see him before| them, and we saw him frequently afterwards|ripen for glory those strong and generous 


died. For a long time I thought He would|in a neighboring village, and found that he|spirits whom 
ant my desire, but I’m afraid I shall have} was well known through all the country side 


9 give it up.’ I stole a glance at my father,|for his gentle and active piety. 
tho was sitting silently looking at his hands, 
What is the name of the book you refer to?’| 9th Sept. 1849, contains the following :— 


pe suddenly inquired as he raised his head.! “The country is overrun with Prussian! meditation, the divine promises, 


‘A letter to my mother, dated Heidelberg, 


He had at one time appointed 
to be head over their brethren.” His daughter 
thus describes him at this period of life. “Like 
Abraham sitting at the door of his tent, and 


contemplating, in protracted and sublime 
so did this 
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Clark’s Ranche, holds about six hund 
trees, one hundred and twenty-five of wh 
are over forty feet in circumference each, ¢ 
several from ninety to one hundred feet ea 
“The Grizzly Giant” is one of the largest ¢ 
most notable, though far from being so com 
as many others, it is ninety three feet in 
cumference, and at ninety feet above 
ground sends out a branch which is six f 
in diameter, or as large as the biggest 
known in any of the Eastern forests. 

“But these mammoth trees are quite 
impressive for their beauty as their bigne 
The bark is an exquisitely light and delice 
cinnamon color, fluted up and down the lo 
straight, slowly-tapering trunk, like Con 
thian columns in architecture ; the top, resti 
like a cap upon a high, bare mast, is a perf 
cone ; and the evergreen leaves wear a bri 
light shade by which the tree can be dist 
guished from afar in the forest. The wood 
a deep, rich red in color, and otherwise ma 
the similarity of the Big Trees to the B 
woods of the coast, but it is of even fir 
grain than the flesh of their lesser kindre 
and both that and the bark, the latter som 
times as much as twenty inches thick, are 
light,and delicate, that the winds and sno 
of the winter make frequent wrecks of 
topsandupper branches. Many ofthe large 
of these trees are, therefore, shorn of the 
beautiful cones. One or two of the largest 
the grove we visited are wholly blown dow 
and we rode on horseback through the tru 
ofan old one that had been burned out. Ma 
more of the noblest specimens are scarred | 
fires that have been wantonly built abo 
their trunks, or swept through the forests 
accident. The trunk of one huge tree 
burned into half a dozen little apartmen 
making capital provision for a game of hi¢ 
and seek by children. 

“ Wild calculations have been made of tk 
ages of the larger of these trees; but one 
the oldest in the Calaveras Grove being ¢ 
down and the rings of its wood counted, i 
age proved to be thirteen hundred years; ar 
probably none now upon the ground da 
back farther than the Christian Era. The 
begin with our modern civilization; the 
were just sprouting when the Star of Bethl 
hem rose and stood for a sign of its origin 
they have been ripening in beauty and powe 
through these nineteen centuries; Certain’ 
they are chief among the natural curiositie 
and marvels of Western America, ofthe know 
world ; and though not to be compared, in tk 
impressions they make and the emotions the 
arouse, to the great rock scenery of the ¥ 
Semite, which inevitably carries the spectate 
up to the Infinite Creator and Father of al 
they do stand for all that has been claime 
for them in wonderful greatness and majesti 
beauty.” 4 


EBS B * 

The cup of life is mingled with the bitter « 
well as the sweet; and were it notso, we shoul 
be ready to forget that this is not the place ¢ 
our rest, that we are but pilgrims and stranger 
here below, and ought to be diligent in seek 
ing another and a better country, of uninte 
rupted bliss, where joy unspeakable and fu 
of glory is the eternal portion of those wh 
“having come through much tribulation, hay 
washed their garments and made them whit 
in the blood of the Lamb.” Oh! animatin, 
consideration! Is not this worth a world ¢ 
trials and fight of affliction to obtain ?—S.LZ,G 


~ California. 
(Concluded from page 318.) 


“Entering the Yo Semite region by the 
Mariposa road, it is best to go back by the 
Coulterville track. Thus new scenes are 
spread before the traveller, and all the various 
beauty and wonder of the California moun- 
tains are impressed upon his mind. On the 


valm, peacefal old man, sit in his chair, and 
hold silent communion with his God. How 
often we found him,—with clasped hands and 
uplifted eyes,—apparently plunged into the 
invisible world: his expression calm, gentle, 
and serious.” 

For some time before his death, he was con- 
fined to his bed with paralysis of the limbs, i : 
and suffered severely. When some reference |Coulterville road is Bowers’ Cave, a great 
was made to this, he replied, “I do not suffer | hole in the rock, one hundred and thirty-three 
a moment too much. I say not that God al-|feet long, eighty-six wide and one hundred 
lows it! no, no; but God ordains it. It is that|and nine deep, and opening out below into 
that gives one real consolation.” His son|recesses that may be followed for a considera- 
having asked him if he felt any distress of|ble distance. A large pool of water is at the 
mind or doubt, he replied: “No, I am not|bottom, and three maple trees starting below 
alone. No, there are no clouds over my sky.” |send their tops out into the open world above. 
‘The nearer he approached his end, the more|The bottom of the cave can be reached by 
silent he became; and in the silence of sleep|steps, and a boat offers a ride upon its sub- 
he peacefully passed away. _ terranean waters. f 

As a specimen of his poetry, we subjoin the| ‘Included in the Yo Semite excursion, as 
already indicated, will naturally be a visit to 
one or more of the Big Tree Groves of Cal- 
ifornia. No other one of the natural curiosi- 
ties of the Pacific States has become so 
notorious as thesetrees. They were discover- 
ed in 1852, and their fame ran rapidly over 
the: world, accompanied with greatly exag- 
gerated statements as to their size and age. 
The first sight of them is therefore generally 
disappointing ; they are notso big, generally, 
as has been reported ; and they do not seem to 
beas big asthey are. Inno case dothesemam- 
moth trees make an exclusive forest of their 
own; but they have been found scattered 
among the other trees of the mountain forests 
at some eight different places along the sides 
of the Sierras, at elevations of from from four 
thousand to seven thousand feet, and within 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles 


south of the centre of the State. None have 
over boon found outof this line; and tho only 


trees to which they bear any close resemblance 
are the Redwood of the Coast Mountains. 
Both are peculiarly California trees, and one 
is confined exclusively to the coast and the 
other to the Sierra Mountains. They bear 
the common name of the Sequoia, in honor of 
the celebrated Cherokee Indian who made an 
alphabet and a language for his tribe; but 
the Big Trees proper add the distinguishing 
title of Gigantea. The Redwood frequently 
makes up an exclusive forest of its own, and 
some of its individual trees are fifty feet in 
circumference and two hundred and seventy- 
five feet high; so that it even challenges at- 
tention and divides glory with the Gigantea 
itself. One Redwood stump is reported, in- 
deed, as having a diameter of thirty-eight 
feet, and, having been burnt out, it held thirty- 
three pack mules at one time, which is as 
large a story as can be told of any one of the 
Big Trees proper. 

“The Calaveras Grove of Big Trees is the 
most northerly of the series, was the first 
discovered, and by itself is the most readily 
visited. But the Mariposa Grove or collection 
is the one selected by Congress and the State 
for public use, and, lying near the favorite 
road to the Yo Semite Valley, is likely to 
prove the most popular hereafter. Besides, 
it is the most numerous, and some of its trees 
are larger than any in the Calaveras collec- 
tion. The height of the larger trees in both 
groves ranges from two hundred and thirty 


HYMN OF JOHN HUSS IN PRISON. 


Jesu, Son of God most High, 

See me in this dungeon drear ; 
For Thy glorious name I lie 

Fetter bound, a captive, here. 
Vengeance this of foes of Thine, 
Dooming me till death to pine: 
Yet, O Saviour King, for Thee 
Sweet is suffering to me! 


In my life was never cause, 

Thus, for meed of savage ire; 
For the rigour of their laws, 

For their baptism of fire ; 
Love of Thee was all my sin— 
All they sought without, within; 
Yet, O Saviour King, for Thee 
Sweet is suffering to me! 


When I told them from Thy word, 
How Thy cross atonement made— 
How Thy “precious blood,” outpoured, 
All redemption’s price hath paid— 

Cprses hailed my, loving warning, _ 
urled by men Thy message scorning ; 

Yet, O Saviour King, for Thee 

Sweet is worst reproach to me! 


When I spoke of all Thy grace, 

Of salvation pérfected, 

Of a pardon for the race— 

They but heaped upon my head, 
(Scowling, with contempt irate, ) 
Insult fierce and withering hate ; 
Yet, O Saviour King, to me 
Sweet is all, endured for Thee! 


Thus this body, faint and frail— 
Far removed from gleam of day— 
Pangs of cruel thirst assail, 
Pangs of hunger waste away ; 
And the gyyes and clanking chain 
Drag me down to deeper pain ; 
Yet, O Saviour King, for Thee 
Bright the dungeon is to me! 


Now I wait their crowning deed; 
Soon their vengeance will be o’er; 
Death, the captive exile speed, 
Swiftly to a painless shore! 
Upward borne on wings of flame, 
For the honor of Thy name! 
O Lord Jesu, Saviour King, 
Whispers oft my heart to me— 
Can Thy service suffering bring? 
Js it death to die for Thee? 


“All that will live godly in Christ Jesus, 
shall suffer persecution.” Even the adverse 
opinions of our most intimate friends are some- 
times to be borne, though they inflict great 
trial upon us; yet it is our duty to keep firm 
to what is right, and in due time, our oppo- 
nents may be convinced and brought to unite|to three hundred and twenty-five feet, and 
with us. The apostle declared that, “If I yet|the circumference of their trunks from thirty 
pleased men I should not be the servant of|to one hundred feet. The Mariposa Grove, 
Christ.” W.E. |located, as noted, only four or five miles from 


Lawrence, Kansas, 5th mo. 22d, 1871. 

the Editors of “The Friend :” 
ear Friends,—It will be painfully interest- 
to many of your readers to receive the 
»wing account, written by agent Isaac T. 
son, of a barbarous assault by white men 
a peaceable party of unarmed Osage 
ans. These Osages have only recently 
ed in the Indian Territory, having left 

reservation in Kansas because white 
, in violation of law, had settled upon 
r lands, and in many instances had actu- 
driven them from their houses and little 
s. The Government arranged for the sale 
heir reservation at one dollar and a quar- 
oer acre, and for the purchase, out of the 
seeds thereof, of a new home in the Indian 
sitory just west of the 96th meridian and 
lh of the Arkansas river. Agent Gibson 
devoted himself with remarkable energy 


‘singleness of purpose to the interests of| promote peace. 
2 Indians, and in the face of difficulties of} The General Council of the Indian Terri- 
‘most formidable character—such as no/tory is to reassemble at Okmulgee, on the 5th 
ean properly appreciate except those who|of next month. 


» been eye-witnesses of them. We trust 
the occurrence related below may not be 
aitted to damp his ardor in a noble cause, 
to interrupt the exercise of his influence 
wor of peace and goodwill upon those 
whom he is placed in charge. 
No-pa-wal-la, Chief of the Little Osages, 
some of his head men, ten in number, left 
village on the 13th inst. to visit one of 
dorder towns of Kansas, for the purpose 
fading their robes and furs. Their village 
‘out eight miles south of the Kansas boun- 
| When about two miles upon their way, 
,were met by seventeen border white 
armed with guns and revolvers, who 
anded the return of a horse which, they 
red, had been stolen by some of the Osages. 
chief assured them that his braves at the 
‘ge would find the horse for them if he 
‘in their herds. The white men, after 
altation, presented their arms and ordered 
indians to dismount. Someofthem obeyed 
others attempted to escape. The whites 
|fired upon the Indians who made no re- 
ince whatever, they being unarmed. The 
‘was slightly wounded in the shoulder. 
of his men were severely if not fatally 
ved, and another was pursued to the river 
killed. Upon the arrival of some of the 
gees at the village, great excitement en- 
, and seventy-five warriors set out in pur- 
fof the whites and overtook them before 
‘reached the State line. They refused to 
and to deliver the ponies and robes of 
th they had robbed the Indians, and the 
® fired upon them, killing one and captur- 
‘wo, and also capturing five horses. The 
uinder of the marauders made their es- 
, and spread the false report that the In- 
8 were engaged in a general slaughter of the 
and children of the border. <A delega- 
from the settlers on the border have sub- 
Eetly returned a pony carried away b 
bove thieves and murderers, and the 


\settlers) seemed anxious to do all they |in 
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amongst them, “ their civilization will be ren- At Home with the Pythons. 

dered easy, certain and pleasurable to the! The python of Natal grows to a very large 
Agent and his co-laborers ;” but that without] size, and as in the Field newspaper various in- 
such paternal care on the part of the Govern- quiries were made some time back as to the 
ment, it will be utterly impossible to control] measured size of various snakes, I take this 
or to civilize them. A frequent repetition of opportunity of recording the dimensions of 
such outrages will inevitably 80 irritate and|gome of the pythons I shot. The measure- 
incense them as to provoke a hatred of white|ments were made immediately after death, 
people, and of the religion and civilization|and when consequently the skin had neither 
which they consider the white man to repre-/stretched nor contracted. The largest python 
sent. was twenty-one feet six inches in length, and 

The Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Wichitas,| measured twenty-seven inches round the body. 
have responded to the invitation of the Gov-l[t was of a beautiful olive and yellow color, 
ernment, to send a delegation of chiefs to|spotted with yellow and black spots, having a 
Washington ; but the Kiowas and Comanches gloss on its skin similar to that seen on aripe 
declined. The last mentioned tribes are the plum. Another python that I killed measur- 
most restless and hostile of any within theled sixteei feet, and was twenty-six inches in 
limits of the Central Superintendency, and it| circumference. 
is deeply to be regretted that they did not! The weight of these creatures could only be 
concur in a measure which seemed likely to roughly judged of; buta fair estimate of their 
weight can be made from the following de- 
scription: A rietbok, that weighed ninety-five 
pounds, I could lift off the ground and place 
on my pony’s back, but the python which was 
only sixteen feet long I could not raise from 
the ground more than a few feet, and even 
then a great part of the creature was upon the 
ground. Thus, if I were to give a guess at 
the weight of such a snake, I should say it 
was two hundred pounds at least. 

The python as well as the boa-constrictors de- 
stroy animals by crushing them in their folds; 
these snakes have no poisonous teeth as have 
several smaller snakes, and are not therefore 
dangerous to man; at least, they are not so 
if he is armed and on the alert. Still, there 
is no doubt that if one of these giant pythons 
once coiled itself round a man’s body, the man 
would very soon be so squeezed as to be suf- 
focated, though the snake is, I believe, disin- 
clined to attack a man. 

The first python I ever saw in its native 
home was a very large one. I was riding 
over some down-land about six miles west of 
the bay of Natal. Seeing the long grass 
moving in a suspicious manner, I rode to- 
wards it, and just caught sight of an enor- 
mous serpent gliding into an immense hole. 
This hole had been made by an ant-bear, or 
a porcupine, and was big enough to have al- 
lowed a man to crawl into it. I did not fire, 
as the snake’s head was not visible, and a 
dead shot was therefore impossible. Shortly 
after I met a Caffre, who informed me that 
this snake was his enemy, as it had killed and 
swallowed a calf of his about ten days previ- 
ously. Upon hearing this intelligence, I in- 
formed the Caffre of the snake’s locality, and 
he intimated his intention of watching for his 
enemy. 

Two days afterwards I was riding in the 
vicinity of the snake’s residence, when I heard 
a Caffre shouting from a distance. Upon rid- 
ing up to the man, I found him smiling and 
very proud the reason for which was that on 
the ground was an enormous python pinned 
down by about a half a dozen assagies, and to 
all appearance dead. 

Upon pacing the length of this snake, I 
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Truly your friend, 
Wma. NicHotson. 


[In reply to the query accompanying the 
above letter, we may say, it will give us plea- 
sure to lay such items of information before 
our readers.—Eps. ] 


Selected. 
NOT KNOWING. 

I know not what shall befall me, 

God hangs a mist o’er my eyes, 
And each step in my onward path 

He makes new scenes to rise, 
And every joy he sends me 

Comes as a sweet surprise. 


I see not a step before me, 
As I tread in another year, 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, 
The future his mercy shall clear, 
And what looks dark in the distance, 

May brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future 
Has less bitter than I think; 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 
Before I stoop to drink; 

Or if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand beside its brink. 

* * * * 

Oh, restful, blissful ignorance! 
’Tis blesséd not to know: 

It keeps me still in those arms 
Which will not let me go, 

And hushes my soul to rest 
In the bosom that loved me so ! 


So I go on—not knowing: 
I would not if I might, 

Rather walking with God in the dark 
Than going alone in the light; 

Rather walking with him by faith 
Than walking alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials 
Which the future may disclose, 
Yet I never had a sorrow 
But what the All-wise chose ; 
So I send the coming tears back, 
With the whispered word—* He knows !” 


There are some who keep with each other 
spirit, through ‘all the overturnings to be 


1 to restore friendly relations with the|met with; but where do they stand, and|found it eight good paces, so that I estimated 
ans. The latter, in council, have decided|where is their shelter? Is not the Rock of|the length at about twenty-three feet. 


‘turn the prisoners and the captured Ages the sufficiency of such in all their exi- 
28, and appear disposed to be at peace|gencies? Yea, 


the whites, if let alone.” 


gent Gibson expresses the opinion, that if|day of trouble; a covert from heat and from|on 


: The Caffre gave the following history of 
that which remaineth because the capture of the monster: E 4 


it cannot be shaken, is a “hiding place in the! From sunrise in the morning until sunset 
the day after my visit to his district, he 


Government will protect these Indians|storm, as the shadow of a great rock in alhad watched the snake's hole, but saw noth- 


_ the incursions of bad white men, and|weary land; and also as rivers of 
“prevent the introduction of whiskey!dry place—<S, L, G. 


waters in a|ing of it. On the following morning he again 
examined the snake’s hole, and saw at once 
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that it had moved out during the night. Now 
a Caffre can follow any creature by sight just 
as a dog can by scent, and so the Caffre fol- 
lowed the trail of the serpent, and soon no- 
ticed that the monster was gliding toward 
the grazing ground of his cattle, most likely 
with the intention of eating more veal. This 
idea added speed to the Caffre’s feet, and he 
soon came within sight of the python, as it 
was slowly advancing towards its prey. 

As soon as the creature knew it was pur- 
sued, it made away towards some reeds and 
marsh, but the Caffre boldly pursued it, and 
when within a few yards of it, hurled one of 
his sharp assagies at the monster. A Caffre 
is a very good shot with a spear, and on this 
occasion he transfixed the python with his 
first shot. One assagy, however, merely stop- 
ped the snake, but did not entirely disable it. 
The creature turned and showed a determina- 
tion to attack its pursuer, but several other 
assagies having been driven into the snake, 
it was soon helpless, and was then pinned 
down to the ground in the manner I had 
seen it. 

Some time after this first adventure with a 
python, I had a very close interview with the 
largest I ever killed. Happening to be out 
shooting, and in search of buck, about six 
miles from Natal Bay, I was riding with a 
friend and atteuded by a dog. This dog was 
of the pointer breed, and was very 
turning a buck out of cover. The country 
over which we were riding was like an En- 


glish park, in which were small patches of 
brushwood about the size of a comfortable 
dining-room. At one of these patches of 
bush my dog stopped, and commenced acting 
in a very unusual manner. He pointed at the 
bush, then wagged his tail as he looked round 
at me, then drew back as though afraid, and 
I at once knew that some strange 
game was in the bush, and I suspected that 
it was either a leopard or a porcupine; so, 
dismounting from my horse, I ran to the bush 
ready for a shot, my friend doing the same. 
On looking cautiously into the bush, my friend 
started back, exclaiming, “It is an enormous 
At the same instant I saw the 
heavy, thick body of the python slowly glid- 
Raising my gun, I sent 
and 
any attempt of|judgment of the size of snakes when I saw 
Having loaded | their traces, and on one occasion was astonish- 


so ON. 


serpent !” 


ing towards my dog. 
a charge of shot into the snake’s body, 
jumped back so as to avoid 
the creature to spring at me. 


the empty barrel, I approached with great 
caution, holding my gun ready, and peeping 
among the leaves and branches to catch sight 
of my enemy. It was well I did use caution, 
for the instant I moved the branches the ser- 
pent lunged forward, making a dart at my 
face as rapidly as a cat springs on a mouse, 
his enormous jaws open and extended wide 
enough to have taken my head in them. I 
was just beyond the monster’s reach, or he 
would have pulled me down on the ground, 
and probably have crushed me before my 
friend could have cut or shot him. Before, 
however, another dart could be made at me, 
I sent a charge of shot into the python’s head, 
On dragging out, 
with considerable difficulty, this serpent from 
the bushes, I was surprised at the beauty of 
The size 
at first is deceptive; when an animal is seen 
at first on the ground, among trees and 
bushes, it looks small, but when it is handled 
or seen near, it looks far more formidable. So 
was it with this python. At first I fancied! held by the powerful jaws, an 


which at once killed it. 


its coloring and its enormous size. 


fond of|path, and waited its approach. 
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ed over and over again by coils of the cr 
ture’s body, and crushed to death in a f 
seconds of time.—A. W. Drayson.— Gt 
Words for the Young. 


it was little more than twelve or fourteen feet 
in length, and that probably I could have 
dragged it along the ground, or knocked its 
head against a tree if it had attacked me; 
but when I found that two of us could scarce- 
ly drag it along the ground, and that, whilst 
as big round as a man’s thigh, it was twenty- 
one feet in length, I realized what a formida- 
ble monster it was, and how poor a chance a 
man would have if he once allowed a serpent 
of this size to coil round him. 

I believe the largest snake I ever saw was 
in the forests on the coast eastward of Natal. 
This snake was moving through the forest 
apparently in search of food, but it seemed 
rather lazy, and was gliding along scarcely 
as fast as a child could walk. I was sitting 
down in the bush with my hunting Caffre, 
when our attention was drawn to the snake 
by the noise it, made among the leaves and 
broken branches. Caffres have great fear of 
any animal with which they are not thorough- 
ly familiar, and this man informed me that 
the snake was a deadly poisonous one, and 
very fierce also. As, however, I recognized 
the python at once, I knew it was not poison- 
ous, and so determined to follow and watch 
it, to see what it was about. Ihad no fear of 
being attacked by it, for I was armed with a 
double barrelled gun, with which I could have 
shot the serpent. So I placed myself in its 


{ 
For “The Friené 
«Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens!” — 
If all were to make an honest endeavor 
fulfil this injunction of the apostle, how gm 
a sum would be added to human happing 
Let us each one ponder the matter, and 
much as may be, lay it home for immedij 
and earnest practice. Too often are the fe 
ings of sensitive minds unnecessarily woun¢ 
in social intercourse, by what is called “hon 
bluntness.” How much gratification has be 
afforded by the sentiments contained in4 
Editorial of No. 39, present volume of “T 
Friend,” it is hard to estimate; but ther 
no doubt it was very grateful to the feelit 
of many, particularly the spirit of the sh 
extract from Isaac Penington; and the wr 
heartily wishes for himself and for all othe 
that we may become more and more imbt 
with it. Perhaps few persons of mods 
times was more careful in what may be call 
the “ minor matters of the law,” than was 
late much valued friend James Emlen. T \ 
was such an air of meekness and gentle ¢ 
tesy in all his movements, as to render’ 
mere presence acceptable, and there are liv 
examples of the same kind yet existing ame 
us; no doubt, by their very walk and con} 
sation an encouragement and strength 
many. The following letter from J. E 


7 
| 
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The creature came gliding along slowly, 
and apparently unconscious of my presence, 
until within a few yards of me. It then evi- 
dently had reached its home, for it gradually |interesting in connection with the sub 
disappeared into a large hole, coil after coil| written to one who was several years. 
passing into the mysterious retreat, until at|junior. 
length nothing was manifest but the tail of 
the serpent. From the estimation which I 
made at the time, I believe this snake was 
fully twenty-five feet in length. 

Near the hole into which this python had 
glided there was a quantity of sand, over 
which the creature had passed. On this sand 
the trail or spoor was clearly marked, so that 
I at once examined this, in order to get my 
eye accustomed to the spoor of a large snake, 
and also to be able to judge in future what 
the size of snakes must be in order to leave 
certain marks. From the information thus 
gained I was enabled to form a very correct 


“5th mo, 24th, 185 
“Dear Friend,—I think my last note 
thee commenced with two headings, the4 
one being ‘Hsteemed Friend, and the- 
‘Dear Friend.’ As I omitted to remove) 
first, as was my intention, I have thou 
it best to explain what might be mii 
derstood. After commencing as I did, 
writing a line or two, I remembered thatt 
was not my customary way of address 
thee, and that I had better change it, w 
[I did. The first is my common way OL 
dressing business and other ordinary lett 
but when I am writing to my own near 
tives, or to those whom I esteem as bret 
in the higher relationship, I common] 
use of the last salutation—and this is bee 
I always feel a care not to depart from 
truth even in small matters. I have lon 
garded thee * * * * and as such, 
felt that love and sympathy for thee 
would justify me in using the language. 
in truth, and also in making this frank apo 
for the circumstance referred to. . 
Thy well wishing friend, 
Jas. EM 


—————+>——— ¢ 


India Cashmere Shawls.—The first 8 
manufactured in India were made of ¢8 
hair, but for many years the wool fron 
Cashmere goat has only been used. " 
animals are natives of Thibet, and at 04 
to raise them elsewhere have been fail} 
For several centuries the people of 
guarded the secret of making these 1 
shawls, and the government forbade th 


ed to see, on the banks of a stream near Na- 
tal, traces which could have been left only by 
a gigantic serpent. 

This serpent, I believe, must have been 
above thirty feet long; and my belief was 
strengthened when I had communicated with 
an old Caffre, whose kraal was near. This 
man asserted that the snake had killed and 
eaten a half-grown cow, and that it was so 
long that its head was on one side of the 
stream before the tail had entered the water 
on the other side. On examining the stream 
where the snake had crossed, it was evident 
that, if this report were true, the snake must 
have been above thirty feet in length. 

The python, as well as other snakes that 
destroy animals by crushing, are very formi- 
dable to monkeys and baboons. These snakes 
climb trees with great ease, and when hidden 
among the foliage cannot readily be seen. 
Thus a monkey, skipping from branch to f 
branch, suddenly alights on a python, is seiz-)of them to foreigners. ‘The goat's be 
ed with the rapidity of a tiger’s spring, is|long and silky, quite straight and of a be 
Y instantly fold-'shade. It is sent from Thibet to Casi 
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stance of one month’s journey. Itisthere|to see Christians exhibiting the softening |little projections in the place of feet, and an- 
ched with a mixture composed principally|power of Christ’s grace by a sweet, gentle,{other scarcely perceptible projection indica- 
ce flour, and when perfectly white, care-|Christ-like temper,—preaching by their con- 
‘spun into threads and dyed of various|duct,—bearing on the secret atmosphere of a 


rs, embracing all their shades and tints. 
dyes used excel anything of the kind in 
r peculiar richness and durability. The 
st wool is from the inner coat of the goat, 
is only used in the manufacture of the 
t elegant and costly garments. 
he process of weaving is exceedingly slow 
quite novel in its execution. A single 
vl is composed of many pieces ; each one 
‘oven separately. Their sizes vary; the 
llest one, about an eighth of an inch, and 
largest one not over a half square yard. 
1awl that would employ ten weavers five 
*s to make, has from five hundred to two 
isand pieces in it. The warp is placed in 
il frames; the patterns are drawn out on 
yr, and the colored yarns wound on small 
ins, which are held in the hollow of the 
is. It requiresas many yarns in the weft 
1ere are colors in the pattern, which are 


holy life the subtle germs of Christ’s truth 
into the hearts of all around them. It is by 
knowing and loving and resembling the living, 
loving Jesus, that Christians can construct a 
satisfactory argument for their faith,—an 
argument more convincing and more power- 
fal than any that could be written with pen 
and ink. The religion of Jesus flows directly 
from heaven,—must be free, and must be far 
more extensively diffused through our towns 
and villages. The aim of Baptists, accord- 
ingly, is to imbibe the spirit of the Bible, and 
diffuse the spirit of the Bible, and bring out 
the spirit of the Bible in their homes, and 
from their homes to all the relations, more 
local or more extended, which bind them 
up into nationality. This is the antidote to 
the moral corruption in the midst of us. God 
has provided it, and all experience, sweet or 
bitter, is found to unite in attesting its effi- 


xed on the warp with small pins (sort of|cacy.” 


den needles). The right side is the under 
upon the frame, and is not seen by the 
ver until the pattern is finished. An inch 
re piece is considered a good day’s work. 
weaving is very compact, and the pieces 
andsomely joined together that it is im- 
ible to discover how the threads are 
easone. The shawl is without seam.— 
wd. (te 


* For “The Friend.” 
is pleasant to meet with such evidences, 
ce afforded by the following extracts from 
Scotch correspondence of one of our 
tist papers, of the attention of other re- 
us bodies than our own being awakened 
he supreme importance of that life of 
teousness, without which all other reli- 
s attainments will avail little. For as 
enington says, “It is not by an outward 
wladge, but by an inward virtue and 
tual life received from Christ and held in 
st, that those who are saved, are saved.” 


IRISTIANITY THE RECTIFIER OF POLITICS.” 


Not to speak of the eternal world, it is 
, and free Christianity that is to rectify 
eae of nations. While a good civil 
titution is exceedingly desirable, it is com- 
tively useless, however excellent in the 
act, if it is not set down in circumstances 
are suited to its harmonious working. 
me-piece may be exquisitely constructed ; 
ay be made to tell the hour with the ut- 
6 exactness; but if you set it down in 
or, instead of allowing it to work in air, 
render it entirely useless. So is it with 
mechanism of a civil government; it may 
ver so good, or ever so near to your idea 
rfection ; but you find it useful or useless, 
for much or good for nothing, according 
he moral element in which you set it 
ng. They who work your civil machine 
‘hate it so heartily as to mar its working 
svenge; or they for whom it is wrought 
be so intractable, so unruly, so depraved, 
the sooner it is removed, and a ruder 
cture put in its place, so much the better 
ll who have to do with them. Now, the 
tists in Scotland believe that what is 
led is not merely the employment of ad- 


Central America. 
BY MORELET. 

Sharks.—We found in Campeachy a pass- 
able inn. Its fare was the best which the 
country afforded; but, on the very first day, 
my suspicions were aroused as to the nature 
of a certain dish which occupied a conspicu- 
ous place on the table, and which the cook 
said was the flesh of the cazon. Further than 
this, he was not inclined to be communicative. 
The same afternoon, however, as I strolled 
along the beach, I observed a fisherman tow- 
ing behind his boat some variety of sea mon- 
ster which I almost instinctively connected 
with the suspicious dish at the inn. “ Pray 
tell me,” I inquired, “ what fishes are those ?” 
The man looked up in astonishment, and 
when I reiterated the question, replied, “Why, 
don’t you see that they are cazones ?” “ Hold, 
my friend,” I interrupted, “your cazones are 
veritable sharks!” But my fisherman was in 
no degree surprised at the announcement ; he 
only shrugged his shoulders, ejaculated “como 
no ?”—why not ?—and went on with his work. 


ting their mouth. Then they are helpless as 
drunken gluttons, and fall an easy prey to the 
first barn-yard fowl that comes along. The 
can not endure tobacco, and if the exposed 
parts of the person be washed with an infusion 
of the plant, their attacks may pretty cer- 
tainly be prevented. Alcohol has nearly the 
same effect in keeping them off, or in detach- 
ing them after they have fastened on the 
body. 

Subterranean Reservoirs. — Except within 
narrow limits, Yucatan is dry and sterile; so 
much so that the aborigines were obliged to 
profit by the cavernous nature of the country 
for their supply of water, which, disappearing 
rapidly from the surface, was collected in vast 
subterranean reservoirs called senotes. -With- 
out this natural and providential provision, 
the country would have been uninhabitable. 
The senotes, however, are not always wholly 
natural. Many have been vastly extended, 
if indeed they were not entirely excavated by 
man. That of Bolonchen, for example, as- 
tonishes us with its vastness, and the great 
extent and complication of its galleries. The 
Spaniards have in no respect equalled the 
great public works of utility of their prede- 
cessors. 

Labor.—Uabor doubtless is a hard condition 
of our existence; nevertheless love of family, 
ambition, and the desire to secure an inde- 
pendence, triumph over the natural repug- 
nance with which it inspires us, to such a de- 
gree as to invest even the most fatiguing toil 
with a qualified charm. It is only in Spanish 
America that men are to be found so rich in 
their poverty as to be above the knowledge 
of want. Nothing can stimulate them to an 
accumulation beyond what is necessary to 
meet their barest necessities. Their happi- 
ness consists in repose; their ambition is 
limited to obtain sufficient for daily susten- 
ance; and as to their families—they leave 
them in the hands of Providence, and consider 
themselves relieved from all further respon- 
sibility ! 

City of Carmen.—In an architectural point 
of view, the city of Carmen presents no strik- 


I was not long in finding out that sharks of|ing feature. As stone is not to be found there, 


all kinds and colors constitute a prime article 
of food in Campeachy, where they are eaten 
fresh and salt, roast, fried, and stewed, in all 
forms and on all occasions. And to avoid 
exciting alarm or shocking a prejudice which 
strangers may have in regard to them, the 
word tiburon, which is the true Spanish for 
shark, has been banished from the gastro- 
nomic vocabulary of the good people of Cam- 
peachy! I subsequently visited the public 
square, and there, among the fruits and fowls 
and vegetables offered for sale by long files 
of Indian women seated on the ground, | still 
found the inevitable cazon, the monarch of the 
market! He should be emblazoned on the 
arms of the city. 

Ticks.—The forests too, are full of a variety 
of ticks (izodes) called garrapatas, which bury 
their heads and claws under the skin so deeply 
as to render their removal impossible, with- 
out leaving some portion of their body behind 
to fret and fester in the flesh. On their native 
bushes they are thin and meagre in the ex- 
treme, not nearly as thick as a grain of flax 


mal missionaries, or the intensifying of|seed, but when they fasten themselves on men 
natic utterances, or greater intellectual|or animals, they soon fill themselves up with 


ies ; but a higher spirituality. They long | blood, and become round as a bead, with only! 


building materials are obtained from the 
neighboring forests. The roofs are generally 
thatched, though they are occasionally tiled 
with flat stones taken from the ballast of ships. 
On the banks of the Lagoon, where the houses 
are huddled closely together, these rustic roofs 
do not appear to great advantage ; but outside 
of the commercial centre, in more retired por- 
tions of the city, they harmonize with the 
bananna trees which shade them and with the 
primitive gardens which isolate every habita- 
tion. The streets, bordered with the white 
and red flowers of the periwinkle, and termi- 
nating in the surrounding forests, resemble 
the avenues of some imperial park; and the 
irregular paths that cross them and lose them- 
selves in clumps of verdure on either hand, 
make a strange appeal to the imagination of 
the stranger, who is constantly tempted to 
explore the mysterious recesses to which they 
appear to lead* As one walks along contem- 
platively, he is suddenly startled by the whiz- 
zing flight of the humming-bird; but his eye 
scarcely falls on it, when seeming to emit a 
ruddy spark, it disappears among the branches, 
like some brilliant beetle, or rather like the 
sphinx, which it resembles in its flight, When 
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the sun approaches its zenith, and nature is 
sunk in siience and repose, the iguana may be 
surprised, extended on some branch of a tree, 
where he reposes in a state apparently be- 
tween sleeping and waking ; but his vigilance 
never abandons him. At the least sound he 
lifts his head, his throat dilates, his crest be- 
comes elevated, and he listens without mov- 
ing; but the changes in his color betray his 
uneasiness, his back of sky-blue deepens to 
purple, then he reflects the shades of the 
foliage which surrounds him, and in the midst 
of which he does not fail soon to vanish. The 
streets, as | have said, end only in the forest, 
which is an impenetrable thicket of thorny 
trees and vine-like plants, with velvety pods, 
which depend from the branches and when 
mature drop their seed on the ground to spring 
up.again in new luxuriance. 


Selected. 

Day and night the prayers of my mother came 
up before me.—Until he was thirty years of 
age, Augustine was skeptical and immoral ; 
yet his mother, the devoted Morrice, cherished 
the unshaken belief that he would become a 
christian; and this expectation gave ardor 
and importunity to her prayers in his behalf. 
“ For nine years,” he says, “ while I was roll- 
ing in the filth of sin, often attempting to rise, 
and still sinking deeper, did she, in vigorous 
hope, persist in incessant prayer.” In con- 
nection with her prayers to God, she fre- 
quently and affectionately admonished him, 
and with weeping, entreated him to abandon 
his sins, and devote himself to God. These 
tears made a deep impression on his heart. 

Speaking of himself as he was in his uncon- 
verted state, full as he was of false philoso- 
phy, in relation to his praying, weeping, ago- 
nized mother, he says: “Thy hand, my God, 
in the secret of thy providence, forsook not 
my soul; day and night the prayers of my 
mother came up before me, and thou wrought- 
est On me in a way marvelous indeed.” 


Perhaps few things are more to be lament- 
ed, than that many of us are not enough 
convinced that there is no advancing in true 
Christian experience, and inheriting the riches 
and privileges, and consolations of the gospel 
of Christ, without submitting to his yoke, and 
bearing his cross.— W. G. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrIgn.—The week ending on the 28th ult. was a 
terrible one for Paris. It was hoped when the govern- 
ment forces effected an entrance, that the insurgents 
would soon yield, and abandon a contest which was 
evidently hopeless; on the contrary, they evinced the 
utmost desperation, and prolonged the struggle through- 
out the entire week. When the government troops 
took the barricades in the centre of the city, the insur- 
gents retired toward the eastern part, and held the ter- 
ritory adjoining the walls from Montmartre, north, to 
the river on the south-east, including Belleville, Pere 
la Chaise, Menilmontant, &c. They here fortified them- 
selves and continued the work of destruction by throw- 
ing petroleum shells into the city. While the bloody 
struggle was raging fierce conflagrations prevailed, by 
which it is estimated that at least one fourth of the city 
buildings were destroyed, including many of the finest 
public edifices, which have been considered the pride 
and ornament of Paris. 

In a circular of the 28th, Thiers announced the cap- 
ture of the heights of Belleville, and stated that the in- 
surrection was compressed within a space of a few hun- 
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dred yards, between the French and Prussian armies, formed for the insurgents escaping from Paris to 


and the remaining insurgents must die or surrender. 
A special dispatch to the New York Herald, on the 
evening of the 28th, says: The remainder of the insur- 
gents surrendered unconditionally, at nine o’clock this 
evening. The slaughter on Saturday night was awful, 
and altogether the suppression of the Commune has 


cost over 60,000 lives, and the destruction of a third of 


Paris. 

Another dispatch says: It is calculated that there 
are now upwards of 50,000 dead bodies in the houses 
and cellars of Paris, many of them women and children, 
A portion of the women were armed and fought furious- 
ly, others occupied themselves in spreading the confla- 
grations which desolated the city. 

Assistance in suppressing the fires came from the 
surrounding country, and did good service. Foreign 
firemen also came to the rescue, including the fire 
brigade of London. 

Favre, in a dispatch to the representatives of France 
in foreign countries, says the acts of the insurgents are 
of a criminal and not of a political nature, and he, 
therefore, desires them to request neighboring nations 
to extradite those who may enter their territory. The 
Spanish government has decided to stop all French 
refugees at the frontier, and deliver them up to the 
Versailles authorities. 

‘Vast numbers of the insurgents have been captured. 
Many of their leaders perished during the conflict, and 
others are now prisoners. The report that Rochefort 
had escaped to Belgium is now said to be incorrect. He 
and many thousand others were captured and sent to 
Versailles. 

Among the public buildings destroyed are the Palace 
of the Tuilleries, Hotel de Ville, Ministry of Finance, 
Prefecture of Police, Court of Account, Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, Monte de Piete, and others. The 
Louvre was only partially destroyed. The Library 
with its great collection of valuable books was burnt. 

A dispatch from Spain to the London Daily News 
says, there is great agitation in Andalusia and Cata- 
lonia. Don Carlos is at Bayonne. A Carlist moyement 
is imminent in Spain. 

The official result of the census in London just taken, 
shows a total population rising 3,250,000. 

The German Parliament has approved the supple- 
mentary clause to the postal treaty between Germany 
and the United States, under which letters will hence- 
forward be sent to and from America at the rate of 23 
groschen, about five cents, per half ounce. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres to 4th mo. 27th, have 
been received. The death rate from yellow fever had 
fallen to about one hundred daily. 

By Paris dispatches of the 29th, it appears the insur- 


rection is completely crushed. After the capture of|how to make the best of the situation. ~A 


Belleville and Pere la Chaise, the Commune held only 
one position, and when the government forces advanced 
upon it on the 28th ult., the insurgents hoisted a white 
flag and surrendered. They were immediately dis- 
armed, and the great rebellion then ended. 

General Vinoy is appointed Governor of Paris. It 
is proposed as a temporary measure to divide the capi- 
tal into twenty military districts, each strongly garri- 
soned, and this arrangement will be maintained until 
order is completely restored. Owing to the efficiency 
of the plans adopted by MacMahon for storming the 
barricades, the Versailles troops did not suffer heayily 
during the fighting in the streets. The loss of the army 
altogether is said to be only 2,895, The slaughter of 
the insurgents is so great that burning the bodies is 
seriously proposed as a sanitary measure. 

The trial of the Communist leaders commences the 
present week. Conviction is inevitable, and it is be- 
lieved every one will suffer death. Military law has 
been established in the city, and executions are daily 
made at the Champ de Mars and other places. The 
insurgents are shot in companies of fifty and one hun- 
dred men at a.time. The disarmament of the National 
Guard is procéeding. Multitudes of people have been 
arrested. 

Early in the insurrection the Communists placed 
many persons of distinction and influence in prison as 
hostages, announcing that their lives would be sacri- 
ficed if the war was pushed to extremities. In fulfil- 
ment of this threat sixty-nine hostages, including the 
Archbishop of Paris, the Mexican banker, Jecker, many 
distinguished ecclesiastics and ten nuns, were shot on 
24th ult., in La Roquette prison. One hundred and 
sixty-nine other hostages were saved from a similar 
fate by the capture of the prison before the insurgents 
had the opportunity of putting them to death. 

The German’s have seized letters from leading mem- 
bers of the Paris Commune, disclosing a conspiracy 
against the government of Belgium. A plot had been 


ceed to Brussels where the radical movement was t¢ 
continued. An insurrection was to be incited, bt 
ings to be set on fire, and the horrors of Paris repea 
Unitep Srates.— Miscellaneous.—Mortality in P| 
delphia last week 242, which is 62 less than in” 
corresponding week in 1870. 
The U.S. Senate adjourned on the 27th ult, — 
treaty with Great Britain was ratified by a vote of 
to 12, An officially certified copy of the treaty | 
been forwarded to London. 
On the 27th ult., a sad disaster occurred at the W 
Pittston coal mine, owned by the Lehigh Valley Ri 
read Company, and worked by C. A. Blake 0. 
New York. The shaft took fire, it is supposed, fr 
friction in the hoisting apparatus, and burned fiere 
and rapidly to the ground. It was believed there w 
about 40 men in the mine at the time. Up to noon 
the 28th, thirty-seven men had been taken out, eij 
teen of them being dead, and most of the others ins 
sible and past recovery. The shaft was 300 feet d > 
and the mine, like that of Avondale, had but one @ 
let. | 
The debt of New York City now amounts to $ 
361,000. The city holds real estate and other prope 
estimated to be worth far more than the municipal de 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 29th ult. New York.—American gold, 111 
111f. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1173; ditto, 5-20’s. 1868, 11 
ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 109%. Superfine flour, $5.4 
$5.90; finer brands, $6 a $10.25. White Genesse w he 
$1.80; amber State, $1.66 a $1.68; No. 2 Chie 
spring, $1.48 a $1.49. Oats, 67 a 69 cts. Rye, $1. 
Western mixed corn, 71 a 75 cts.; yellow, 75 a 77 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 17 a 17} ets. for uplands ¢ 
New Orleans. Cuba sugar, 94 a 93 cts. Sup ert 
flour, $5.25 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $9. WE 
wheat, $1.80; Indiana red wheat, $1.65 a $1.68. 1 
low corn, 75 cts. Oats, 67 a 70 cts. The arrivals ¢ 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reac 
about 2,300 head. Extra sold at 74 a8 cts.s fair to 
63 a7 cts., and common 4 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. 8 hi 
sold at and 4 a 5 cts. per Ib. gross for clipped. Pr 
hogs $7 per 100 Ibs. net. for corn fed. St. Louis 
Spring wheat, $1.26 a $1.30. Mixed corn, 50a 51 
| 


Oats, 493 a 52% cts. Lard, 103 cts. Chicago.—Ns 
wheat, $1.263. No. 2 corn, 52 cts. 


WANTED FOR A FREEDMEN’S SCHOOL 
Near Stevenson, Alabama. 
An earnest, but prudent and thorough Teach 
Colored—brought up among Friends—preferred. 
place offers uncommon inducements as an opportu 
for the kind of instruction now so much needed, y 
young Fris 
would be accepted if qualified. Address, | 
Y. WARNER, | 
Germantown, Phila., Pa 


Fifth mo. 26, 1871. 


. HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next term of Haverford College will begin 
Fourth-day, the 13th of Ninth month, under the dig 
charge of Samuel J. Gummere, Thomas Chase, 4 
John H. Dillingham. ay 

For terms and other particulars, apply to = 

SamvueL J. GUMMERE, ui 
West Haverford, F 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDI 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. § 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to i 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm @ 
nected with it. Application may be made to { 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., F | 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelp 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. | 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. — 


| 


{ 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphi 
Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. We 
tneton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boa 
Managers. ' 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Coal Creek, Keo 


DPR AAA RADRAAADR AAP DIDO Re 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. a 
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